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Brass bracelets worn by Ceylonese. From 
the collection of the Carnegie Museum. 





The Early 
Economy of Ceylon 


A HIGH TYPE of civilization was reached in Ceylon from ap- 
proximately 362 to 1017 A.p. During this era, Buddhism was 
introduced to the island. 


The impact of Buddhism spurred a heavy building program 





that achieved beautiful temples, great gneiss sculptures and 
many fine architectural decorations. Intellectually, Buddhism 
fostered the study of Sanskrit that was used to write the scriptures of Buddhism. 

Ceylon engaged in extensive trade with China, Persia, India and Greece. 


[’xports such as cinnamon, pepper, ginger, pearls, precious stones, muslin, 
tortoise shell and elephants composed the bulk of this trade. Gold and silver 
were mined on the island. From very early times, coins made from these 
valuable deposits were widely used in foreign trade. 

Whether ancient or contemporary, history shows that every expanding 


society needs a system of money and banking to facilitate the flow of trade. 
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Daniel in the Lions’ Den, one of 
the most familiar stories of faith, is 
used to illustrate this month's cover. 
It represents a detail from The Tri- 
umph of God the Father, one of three 
tapestries presented to Carnegie In- 
stitute by The Hearst Foundation. 
Described on page 123, they are now 
hanging in the first floor foyer. 
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APRIL CALENDAR 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES 

Nearly one hundred portrait miniatures encompassing 
four centuries, lent from the Heckett Collection at Heck- 
meres Highlands, near Valencia, Butler County, will be 
exhibited in the Treasure Room beginning April 18, with 
a preview Saturday, April 17, from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m. The 
exhibit will remain indefinitely. 


TAPESTRIES 

Together with the exhibition of portrait miniatures 
will be a display of tapestries in the Hall of Decorative 
Arts beginning April 18. Ten Flemish tapestries woven 
by van der Borght relating to the Trojan War have been 
loaned by French & Company. Also included will be two 
tapestries from the Worcester Art Museum and five re- 
cent acquisitions to the Department of Fine Arts. 


ART FOR INDUSTRY 

The Society of Industrial Advertisers Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter is exhibiting two hundred pieces by local commercial 
artists, including illustration, fashion art, lettering, 
technical drawings, display, TV art and slides, and post- 
ers at the Institute until April 18. 


NEWS PIX SALON 

Press Photographers Association of Pittsburgh will ex- 
hibit 279 news photographs in the tenth annual News 
Pix Salon from April 26 to June 1, with a preview Sun- 
day evening, April 25. The six groups of pictures will 
include news, features, sports, animals, society, personali- 
ties, with blow-ups of the prize winners. 


SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 

The forty-first annual International Salon of Photo- 
graphic Art continues on the third floor through April 18, 
with 282 prints by 159 photographers from eleven foreign 
countries and the United States. The 330 color slides in- 
cluded in the Salon were shown two Sunday afternoons 
last month in Lecture Hall. 


DEADLINE FOR WILDLIFE 

The exhibit of wild-life conservation, prepared by the 
Museum with financial assistance from the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, continues. Features include cartoons, 
mural paintings, mounted specimens of native wild crea- 
tures, and a mountain waterfall. 


Y.M.C. A. CENTENARY 

Black and white photographs of local Y. M. C. A. ac- 
tivities, taken by the Pittsburgh Photographic Library, 
may be seen in the Photographic Gallery this month. 


SPRING CONCERT SERIES 

Tuesday evenings at the Institute this month are taken 
over by the series of concerts presented at 8:15 o'clock in 
Music Hall by Marshall Bidwell, with outside vocal and 
instrumental groups assisting. Members of Carnegie In- 
stitute Society and friends of the Institute are invited to 
attend. 

Dr. Bidwell will feature performances by the following 
groups on successive Tuesday evenings: 
April 6—Taytor Atiperpice Hicu Scnoor Cxorr 

Emma Steiner directs this choir of fifty-five voices, 
which will sing a Lenten program of sacred songs from 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew faiths. Zippora 
Eichenbaum, soprano, and Gerson Sachs, baritone, will 
sing solo parts. 


April 13—SteuBenvit_e Hicu Scuoor A Cappecta Cxoir 
Ellsworth W. Capen directs this Ohio choir, which 
regularly tours to give forty programs during the school 
year. A ballet with vocal solo and violin obbligato will 
be featured. 
April 20—Wi.x1nspurG Civic SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Eugene Reichenfeld has been conductor of this com- 
munity orchestra since its organization in 1938 under 
sponsorship of the Wilkinsburg Chamber of Commerce. 
The program will include the Guilmant Symphony for 
Organ and Orchestra, with Dr. Bidwell as soloist. 
April 27—CanTeRBuRY CHOIR 
James W. Evans directs this group of singers from 
churches of many denominations all over the city, who 
may be heard regularly Sunday mornings over KQV. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents an organ interlude from 
4:00 to 5:00 o'clock each Sunday afternoon in Music Hall, 
sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 

Story hour for six- to twelve-year-olds is Saturday 
at 2:15 p.m., in Boys and Girls Room at the Library. 

Moving pictures of travel and the out-of-doors are 
shown each Saturday at 2:50 p.m., in Lecture Hall. 

Pre-school story hour comes on alternate Tuesdays, 
April 13 and 27, at 10:30 a.m., in the Boys and Girls 
Room. A talk for mothers is given by a Library staff 
member at the same time. 


NEW LIBRARY PROCEDURE 

A new system is expected to go into operation at 
Central Library this month, with lending booth in the 
first-floor lobby. All books borrowed, adult and juvenile, 
are recorded by a photographic process. The loan period 
has been extended to 21 days, but without renewal 
privileges. Books are returnable as usual. 
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Reis ee has said that photography is the 

poor man’s art. This is not altogether true 

ving if the photographer becomes a collector of 
fine photographic equipment. But surely most 

’ people do understand photographs because 
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” tion of the Academy of Science and Art of 

’ Pittsburgh has sponsored an exhibition of 

come photographic prints in the Carnegie Institute 

under galleries, and for eight years a show of color 

rerce. slides in the Carnegie Institute Lecture Hall. 
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Any photographer, amateur or professional, 
may enter four prints in monochrome or color 
i or four color slides for a fee of one dollar, and 

shee some enter both prints and slides. Two juries 
select the best of the pictures sent in from all 
parts of the United States, Canada, and many 

from foreign countries. The entrants are photo- 

Hall, graphic enthusiasts who work for the love of 
making good photographs. The majority are 
amateurs because, for them, photography is 


urday not what they must do to earn a livelihood 
ry. but is what they want to do. It is their hobby. 
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But many professionals love their profession 
enough to brave the competition, well know- 
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Girls ing that Pittsburgh juries are tough. To have 
y staff a picture accepted in Pittsburgh has always 
been a coveted honor. 

Juries are carefully chosen for competence, 
ion at fairness, and lack of prejudice. Consequently, 
in the a cross section of the best of the photographs 
venile, submitted is chosen, regardless of type or 
period a : aos 

subject matter. Pittsburgh juries rarely ac- 
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cept a photograph that is poor technically. 
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Occasionally they may, however, overlook 
minor faults in technique if the picture is 
clever, original in idea, or seems unusually 
expressive. Old subject matter must be done 
exceedingly well if it is to be accepted by the 
jury. Without general appeal a picture may 
fail, although precious indeed to the maker. 
Portraits or pictures of babies, children, or 
pets are difficult to get past the judges unless 
exceptionally well done. Landscapes, marine 
scenes, and travel pictures must possess unity, 
originality, and mood if they are to survive. 
Many pictures of these types are nevertheless 
accepted if they possess unusual appeal with 
acceptable technique. 

What does a juror look for in a photo- 
graph? Interesting subject matter is impor- 
tant. Simplicity is usually a virtue. Many 
photographs, especially those made with the 
modern small camera, cover too much terri- 
tory. Consequently more than likely the full 
negative May contain many pictures rather 
than one. If the photographer will move in 
closer, he may obtain one picture rather than 
many. Unity in arrangement if attained is a 
step toward success. A dynamic subject if 
skillfully posed or arranged may be an out- 


All jurors are, I believe, eager to see 
originality in subject matter if the idea is 
reasonably intelligible and not merely an 
attempt to copy abstract art. Good abstrac- 
tions can be produced by photographic tech- 
niques. The classic rules of composition may 
be disregarded by the photographer if he 
knows enough about the rules to disobey 
them intelligently. 


Mr. Romig, president of the Pittsburgh Salon, has been 
exhibiting prints for more than thirteen years and holds 
a fellowship in the Photographic Society of America and 
an associateship in the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain. 

He is assistant manager of the Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories of the United States Steel Corporation. 
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ISOBELIE 


By LorHar ENGELMANN, Neu-Isenburg, Germany 


Lack of photographic quality is a common 
fault. A good print possesses a wide range of 
tones from light to dark. It is brilliant or 
luminous in quality, not flat or muddy. A 
good color print or slide has pleasing color 
harmony, with strong colors used tastefully 
for accent. Degraded or untrue color will 
usually disqualify the entry. Likewise a 
monochrome print will be rejected if the 
toning is faulty, and many otherwise good 
prints are ruined by poor quality toning. Is 
it a Chinese proverb that states, “A good pic- 
ture speaks louder than ten thousand words’’? 
If a photograph really says something worthy 
of attention, it is likely to be a real picture. 
What is said may be new, even startling, or it 
may be peaceful, serene, elegant, or even 
humorous. Jurors are human and do not al- 
ways agree, but they are usually unanimous 
when a photograph is really outstanding. 
Most pictures are borderline, however, and 
therefore personal opinion may influence a 
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decision. Pittsburgh Salon jurors are free to 
pick the show with no limitation as to the 
number of pictures they may select. 

The current exhibit of prints is of good 
quality. There is a wide variety of subject 
matter. Everyone should find something of 
interest in the Salon. The majority show con- 
ventional, well handled subject matter, but 
many of the prints are unusual. Drumbeaters 
by La Verne Bovair of Detroit is a very well 
arranged and dramatically lighted picture. 
Steel Age by Wellington Lee, a young Chinese 
photographer of New York City, shows 
originality and good design. Isobelie by Lothar 
Engelman of Germany is unconventional in 
that the maker has confined the tones to four 
in number. 

Other design pictures are: Study in China, a 
table-top set up by Agnes Holst, now of 
Phoenix, Arizona, but formerly a Pitts- 
burgher; Wind for Water by Bosworth 
Lemere of Carpenteria, California; and 
Shadow Show by Hing-Fook of Hong 
Kong. I Remember by Boris Dobro of 
Santa Barbara, California, is an expres- 
sive character study. Down the Stretch by 
Alfred Blyth of Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, is a well arranged action pic- 
ture. These last five are illustrated in the 
current catalogue of the exhibit. Those 
by Mr. Lee and Miss Holst are two of 
the five selected as honor prints. An 
honor print must have the unanimous 
vote of all three judges. 

From 1,240 prints submitted by 312 
entrants, 282 prints by 159 photograph- 
ers were accepted. Thirteen of the ex- 
hibitors are women. Prints from Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Canada, England, France, 
Germany, Hong Kong, India, Mexico, 
Portugal, and Yugoslavia are in the 
Salon. Pittsburghers are well repre- 
sented with 24 prints from 13 exhibitors. 

From 1,728 color slides by 432 exhibi- 
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tors, 330 pictures were selected. These are the 
choice ones from a colorful array of entries. 
Striking beauty or pleasing color arrangement 
and harmony are shown in the best of those 
selected. The photographers who carefully 
planned the taking of their pictures were most 
successful. Colorful scenes, snapped while 
traveling or on vacation, were rejected ruth- 
lessly unless unusual in composition or mood. 
First, second, and third honors as well as ten 
honorable mention slides were designated by 
the judges. 

Two silver medals donated by the Color 
Division of The Photographic Society of 
America were awarded for the two slides best 
illustrating color harmony. There are more 
women contributors than in the print show, 
and seven foreign countries are represented. 

[Turn to page 138 | 





DRUMBEATER sy La Verne L. Bova, Detrvit 








RECOLLECTIONS ON A FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


O* Shakespeare's birthday, April 23, the 
Carnegie Tech Department of Drama 
will celebrate its fortieth birthday, for it was 
on the 23d of April in 1914 that an audience 
gathered in the Carnegie Theater in the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts to see the first production of 
the newly organized Department of Drama, 
Shakespeare's The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Our twenty-fifth anniversary we celebrated 
with considerable jubilation and excitement 
shortly after I arrived as head of the Depart- 
ment of Drama. Theater Arts ran a series of 
articles and a portfolio of pictures in its An- 
nual Tributary Theater number, and many of 
the department's old friends—including 
Thomas Wood Stevens, who conceived and 
planned the first curriculum of the depart- 
ment and served as first department head for 
many years—gathered to commemorate the 
occasion. But it seems to me that the middle 
birthdays, the forties and the fifties—of in- 
stitutions as well as of people—are less the 
occasion for jubilation than for sober reflec- 
tion on the vanished years, their achieve- 
ments and failures, and the years to come. If 
the department survives to its hundredth 
birthday, I hope the faculty and students on 
April 23, 2014, will have an all-out celebra- 
tion. 

To think of the past is impossible without 
remembering the faculty and students who 
gave so much of themselves and of their lives 
to the department, for a department is not 
principally a curriculum or a building, but 
principally people. Of these there are far too 
many to be named, but we cannot omit men- 
tioning Thomas Wood Stevens, Chester Wal- 
lace, B. Iden Payne, and Elmer Kenyon, all of 
whom served at one time as head of the De- 
partment of Drama. Anyone who has worked 
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intimately or closely in the department will 
think of it in terms of his own classmates and 
faculty. 

Our patrons and friends will remember the 
past not so much in terms of individuals as in 
terms of the productions they have seen in our 
theater month after month and year after year. 
Perhaps our work is best remembered for our 
many productions of Shakespeare, for in 
these great plays we have been most chal- 
lenged to transcend our many limitations. 
But the Shakespeare series is only a small part 
of the hundreds of plays seen on our stage, and 
our audiences, I hope, will cherish the 
memory of some of them; others we are all 
happy to lose forever in the mists of time. 
But in spite of the failures and the weaknesses 
in all productions in which learning is the 
principal objective, many of our graduates, 
however critical they may have been as 
undergraduates, find themselves evaluating 
their later theater experiences in terms of 
Tech standards. ‘It was better at Tech”’ is so 
often the judgment that it has become almost 
a Tech password. 

The world of the theater in 1914 was unlike 
the present one. The professional theater 
flourished not only in New York but through- 
out the United States. Touring companies and 
stock companies provided even the smallest 
cities with a variety of theater. The media of 
mass entertainment, talking pictures, radio 
and television were unknown. Nor had the 
American Theater yet reached its creative 


Mr. Boettcher has been head of the department of 
drama at Carnegie Institute of Technology since 1936, 
with leave of absence for the United States Army Special 
Services during the Second World War. He holds the 
degrees of Ph.B., and M.A., from the University of 
Chicago, and M.F.A., from Yale. 
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CARNEGIE THEATER OPENED WITH THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA ON APRIL 23, 1914 


maturity, for the distinguished group of 
American playwrights, directors, and de- 
signers—those who in the 1920s transformed 
the American Theater into one that com- 
manded the respect of the world—had not yet 
appeared. In 1914 the noncommercial theater 
—that is, the community and educational 
theater—did not exist, and although George 
P. Baker had been teaching a playwriting 
course at Harvard, the theater arts were 
nowhere to be found in a college or university 
curriculum. It was into this world that the 
Department of Drama was born, and to this 
world that our graduates were to contribute. 

Powerful technological, economic, and po- 
litical forces have altered that world in the 
last forty years so that our theater today is 
vastly different. The activity of the com- 
mercial theater, both in New York and on the 
road, has diminished enormously as talking 
pictures, radio, and television have become 
a commonplace in daily American life. The 
community, civic, and educational theater 
have emerged as a significant factor in 
American culture, not so much for what has 
already been accomplished, important as that 
is, as for what may yet develop. And to the 
extent that we have so far contributed to the 
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initiation and growth of the noncommercial 
theater, we have perhaps made our most sig- 
nificant contribution. Of course we must be 
realistic enough to realize that the majority 
of our students have, and will probably con- 
tinue to have, the commercial theater as their 
goal, and many of them have had distin- 
guished careers in it. 

However great the advantages in cheapness 
and easy accessibility of mechanically dis- 
tributed theater—I mean, of course, tele- 
vision and talking films—it can never sup- 
plant living theater. There is no substitute for 
the experience of participating in a perform- 
ance in which actor and audience face one 
another under the same roof. An audience of 
millions can view a single television per- 
formance of Hamlet, but the emotional fire 
and intellectual excitement generated by that 
vast audience may well be much less than 
that generated by an audience merely of 
thousands sharing the experience of a living 
Hamlet. But whatever form the theater may 
take, if we hold to the high ideals, the brave 
optimism, and the creative vision that made 
the curtain rise that night forty years ago, the 
great heritage of the theater will be pre- 
served. 








EXHIBITION OF PORTRAIT MINIATURES 


aeons the most immediate links that men 
possess with the past are portraits of 
their ancestors, and of painted portraits the 
most intimate are miniatures. Often worn in 
other days as personal jewelry, held as keep- 
sakes, or kept as portable images of honored 
or beloved persons whose lives were closely 
related to the owner's, they now represent 
important footnotes in the service of our 
human memory. Thus lovers of history can- 
not fail to cherish them equally with diaries, 
private journals, and other such personal 
records of the past. Since some, moreover, 
were limned by the most talented artists of 
their day, they may easily live in our regard 
solely as delightful works of art. 

Important collections of miniatures have 
tended to pass quickly into museums, private 
collections being of rare occurrence in our 
day. It is therefore of real significance, not to 
Pittsburgh alone but to interested people 
everywhere, when an unknown private col- 
lection of miniature paintings is first publicly 
exhibited. The Department of Fine Arts of 
Carnegie Institute, which possesses the well- 
known collection formed by the late Herbert 
DuPuy, is much honored by the opportunity 
now provided to exhibit this excellent as- 
semblage from the collection at Heckmere’s 
Highlands, Valencia, Pennsylvania. Consist- 
ing mainly of portrait miniatures, Mrs. E. H. 
Heckett’s collection, to which her equally 
interested husband has contributed several 
outstanding pieces, is regarded as one of the 
finest collections now being formed, and it is 
already considerably larger than this selec- 
tion indicates. Thanks to the liberal attitude 
of its owner, our curator of decorative arts, 
Herbert P. Weissberger, has been permitted to 
choose a representative group of fine pieces. 
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CHARLES II OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
By SAMUEL Cooper (English, 1609-72) 
Heckett Collection (Formerly owned by J. Pierpont Morgan) 


Even in this selective showing some sug- 
gestion is offered of the developing scope of 
the Heckett Collection. It is the intention of 
its studious and enthusiastic owner to add 
further not only small masterpieces of por- 
traiture, but also of landscape, still life, genre, 
and other kinds of paintings so that eventu- 
ally her collection may include any pictorial 
material of quality that may be said to em- 
brace multum in parvo. 

The display of the Heckett Collection 
richly inaugurates the new Treasure Room of 
the Department of Fine Arts. This little 
domed chamber, built into an alcove adjoin- 
ing the balcony of the Hall of Sculpture, has 
been designed by James W. Lindsay of the 

Turn to page 122 
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A VISIT TO CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


7 million-dollar-a-mile highway to Ca- 
racas from La Guaira, on the coast, did 
not impress me. This, I was told, was because 
I had never taken the old road with its 
macabre cairns and wooden crosses marking 
sudden automotive disasters. At any rate, the 
Santos-Sao Paulo road up from the sea had 
seemed more spectacular from the point of 
view of engineering as well as scenery. 

Until you dip down into the mountain city 
of Caracas, the country is a desert. But once 
there, a green highland valley is discovered 
which closely confines one of the prettiest 
cities I have ever seen. You do not see that 
this is so when you first come into it. Nor 
was I anything but depressed by my 
first walk in the old business section of 
the city. Poor people and wretched 
little buildings, closely set upon the 
narrowest of streets, abounded; and I 
remembered with a sense of real loss 
the handsome Brazilians and their spa- 
cious avenues. Happily my first im- 
pression did not last. Before my four 
days’ visit was over, I was convinced 
that Caracas was not only a very pleas- 
ant place but also that it was destined 
to become one of the great cities of the 
world. Its people, moreover, were up- 
right, kind, and lovable. There was 
nothing they could do to make my 
visit a happy one that they didn’t at- 
tempt. 

Another reason for my unfortunate 
introduction to the city lay in the fact 
that, just as at Sao Paulo, I was intrud- 
ing at an awkward moment of transi- 
tion, as though the curtain were to rise 
in a theater while the staff was still 
changing the scenery. Caraquenos, like 
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Paulistas, were vigorously remodeling their 
city, and its appearance from certain angles 
was uneven, centerless, and disjointed. Pitts- 
burgh has faced something of this problem in 
recent years, so that I was aware of the need 
for a blind eye. It was clear, in fact, that no 
guidebook could possibly be written about 
Caracas until the dust of its metamorphosis 
had settled. My own brand new volume was 
already hopelessly out of date. 

Physically, Caracas has been somewhat 
confused ever since the earthquake of 1812 
that left only a few landmarks by which the 
citizens could refer to their old streets. This 
resulted in a loss of street names in the older 
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quarter and a dependence on corners (Es- 
quinas) as indications of addresses. There is 
the Esquina of this and the Esquina of that, 
and the numbers north and south of the cen- 
tral square (Plaza Bolivar), the only other 
orientation, are wild. Now, however, broad 
avenues are being built and monumental 
buildings are in the process of being erected. 
These are often faced with glass mosaic in 
simple and fresh colors, a modern custom 
brought from Italy. By the time I return, the 
little narrow shops selling cheap jewelry or 
sleazy clothing from the States will probably 
have disappeared—and I will regret it. 
Maybe I will also regret the uncertainty of 
meterless taxis whose drivers expect you to 
bargain with them before hopping in. But 
maybe not. 

Neither shops nor taxis were really cheap, 
however. Prices seemed similar to ours, and 
the cost of my initial taxi ride thoroughly 
disabused my hope that Venezuela might be 
another Mexico. This ride was a memorable 
one. I had set out to discover the Ménisterio de 
Fomento (Promotion) which sold native arts 
and crafts. After a half hour and much use 
of my map, we reached—a garage. The de- 
partamento, it appeared, had recently moved. 
Now I asked the Indian driver to take me to 
the Museo de Bellas Artes and the Museum of 
Natural Sciences, across from each other in a 
distant park. Clearly he hadn't heard of 
either of them, and more clearly still he could 
read neither writing nor maps. But thanks to 
street names in this newer part of the city, 
and perhaps also to many reciprocated smiles, 
we arrived. On the way we passed through a 
wholly native section of the city that was as 
charming and fresh as a flower garden. The 
streets were narrow but pleasantly clean, 
and each little house was of a different pastel 
color as if painted for a Caribbean street scene 
in a technicolor musical. Although the houses 
joined each other in units of a block, no two 
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were the same shade. I learned later that there 
is a law in Caracas that house fronts must be 
newly painted each year. I was also told that 
each tiny house rented for about $300 a 
month. This is an expensive place! 

The director of the art museum wasn’t in 
his office, his wife having died the day before. 
There was little on exhibition in the attrac- 
tive little building, though a new wing 
seemed to promise interesting events soon to 
come. Oddly enough, a few late Gothic and 
Renaissance tapestries were hung out of 
doors around a courtyard, their northern as- 
pect striking one as strangely out of place 
amidst the tropical vines and blinding sun- 
shine. 

Across the plaza, at the Museum of Natural 
Sciences, my luck began to turn when I found 
a young assistant who spoke English. The 
director was away, he said, having been in- 
vited to visit The Netherlands by the Prince 
Consort, whom he had accompanied on an 
expedition to the Orinoco the preceding year. 
The Museum was really closed, he concluded, 
and I would not be able to see the Indian 
collections, as the director had taken the keys 
to the storerooms with him. 

“Where in Caracas,’’ I asked Nicky Im- 
ber—for that was his name—‘‘do they sell 
the arts and crafts of Venezuela?”’ 

“‘Oh,”"’ he said, “‘there’s a shop not far 
from here run by Mrs. Jeanne Fisher. I will 
give you her address."’ I persuaded him to 
go out to the taxi with me instead, so that he 
could instruct the driver. Then as we emerged 
onto the plaza he let out an exclamation of 
surprise. ‘“There is Mrs. Fisher herself, and 
I haven’t seen her in months!”’ 





Mr. Washburn, director of fine arts at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, visited Sio Paulo, Brazil, for the second biennial 
International Art Exhibition in January, and stopped in 
Caracas, Venezuela, on his return flight. This was his 
first trip in preparation for the 1955 Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Painting. 
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After introductions 
were made, Mrs. Fisher 
offered to devote the en- 
tire following day to 
showing me places and 
people of art interest. 
Thus it was that I found 
myself at the art school 
the next morning, talk- 
ing to one of Caracas’ 
best artists, who teaches 
ceramics and enamel 
work. This was Miguel 
Arroyo, a smiling and de- 
lightful person who had 
studied at Carnegie Tech 
in Pittsburgh. Through 
him and through his 
friend, Alejandro Otero, 
an excellent painter, I 
was to see many private 
collections and visit the 


leaders of art in Vene- , 
zuela during the next 
three days. 


Carlos Raul Villanueva, one of the chief 
architects of University City, showed me 
both his home and his architectural work on 
the new campus. The former was one of the 
most attractive modern houses I have ever 
seen: a model of the twentieth-century ideal 
of informal and flexible living quarters 
brightly filled with fine pictures, sculptures 
and other works of art both foreign and local. 
It is certainly a little easier to employ the 
modern idiom in hot countries than in cold 
ones, as they do not have our winter prob- 
lems of heating or of household gardens that 
may here be frozen six months of the year. 

University City, where Dr. Villanueva 
works, is so large a complex that Arroyo and 
I were lost for more than a half hour as we 
drove from building to building looking for 
the architect. Finally we found him with a 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF THE EAST SIDE OF CARACAS IN THE ANDES 


corps of attendants in the auditorium which 
was then being finished to house the dele- 
gates to the conference of the Organization of 
American States in March. It is a stunning 
theater, with a ceiling of flat stationary 
cloud forms in primary colors that conceal 
the lights. This is the work of the American 
artist, Alexander Calder, of mobile fame. 
Outside I saw the new works of art which 
had been commissioned both at home and 
abroad to decorate the terraces: already Arp’s 
great free-form masterpiece, Shepherd of the 
Clouds, ten and a half feet of gilded bronze, 
was standing there, as well as a large bronze 
by Zadkine, another by Laurens, and mosaic 
screens by Leger, Vasarely, and others. When 
unveiled, this immense new complex of build- 
ings for Caracas’ ancient university will rival 
the recently completed university buildings 








of Mexico City in beauty and extensiveness. 

The next day I was taken by the painter 
Otero to meet Inocente Palacios, who only 
the previous morning had announced to the 
newspapers his intention of founding a mu- 
seum of modern art in Caracas. Dr. and Mrs. 
Palacios were hospitable hosts as_ they 
showed me their own collection which con- 
tains, among other things, major works by 
Picasso, Miro, Kandinsky, Gromaire, 
Rouault, and Zadkine, as well as excellent 
Venezuelan paintings and sculpture. The 
Palacios have long been leaders in the musical 
world, and are already building an open-air 
music hall and theater near the University. 
I was later to see how this is being cut out of 
the beautiful red earth of the southern hills 
of Caracas, and how it faces a marvelous 
panorama of Avila Mountain across the val- 
ley which, with its cloud-hung peaks, seems 
to float above the proscenium arch. There 
in a few months Dr. Palacios will present a 
festival of Latin-American music for which 
prizes have been offered. We are fortunate in 
that he promises to send records of the event 
to the Institute. 

At a party in Dr. Palacios’ home I met a 
number of Caracan artists whose works I had 
admired, as well as the well-known French 
critic, Gaston Diehl, who has settled in 
Caracas and is teaching art history at the 
University. It was an evening of good talk 
and a happy prelude to my reluctant departure 
the next morning. 

We may look forward with interest to hav- 
ing a group of Venezuelan paintings in our 
1955 PirrsBuRGH INTERNATIONAL as a result 
of this visit. Some of the painters I should 
like to have met are at present working in 
Paris, and I may find them when I go to 
Europe early next January. In the meantime, 
Miguel Arroyo, not forgetful of pleasant stu- 
dent days in Pittsburgh, promises to serve as 
our representative in his native land. 


Nm 
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Pittsburgh, as we all know, has important 
industrial relations with Venezuela. These 
are as close and as significant as those with 
any other country in the world. The United 
States Steel Corporation is engaged in the 
immense project of removing iron ore from a 
rich site in the Orinoco River valley, and 
Bethlehem Steel has a similar undertaking in 
the region. Moreover, the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion is exporting a very large percentage of its 
oil from Venezuela, one of the greatest oil 
countries of the world. With these facts in 
mind it is a happy thought that Pittsburgh 
and Caracas should be conscious of each 
other’s cultural interests and spiritual life. 
It is my hope, therefore, that this visit may 
be only a prelude to further contact between 
our two countries and an introduction to a 
still deeper and broader human relationship. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES 


[Continued from page 118 | 


Institute staff for the presentation of small 
collections of decorative arts. In this attrac- 
tive room it is our hope that we may offer 
from time to time other collections drawn 
both from private sources and our own reserve. 

In addition to this special installation, 
cases will soon be built around the balcony 
itself, from funds provided by Mrs. Alan M. 
Scaife and H. J. Heinz II, to display selections 
of the DuPuy, Heinz, and other collections 
in our possession. The larger project is ex- 
pected to be completed by the coming autumn. 

This exhibition may therefore be viewed as 
the initial undertaking of the newly created 
Department of the Decorative Arts, the de- 
velopment of which has been made possible 
by a grant of $75,000 from the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Foundation, of Pittsburgh. Because of 
this generous gift Mr. Weissberger has as- 
sumed his curatorship in the Department of 
Fine Arts, and it is he who is responsible for 
the present exhibition. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF GOD THE FATHER, AN ALLEGORICAL FLEMISH TAPESTRY, ABOUT 1530 


A GIFT OF TAPESTRIES 


N Thursday, March 4, at a ceremonial 

luncheon arranged by Edward D. Becker, 
publisher of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Mrs. 
William Randolph Hearst presented to the 
Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, 
three antique tapestries, as gifts of The 
Hearst Foundation, Inc., of New York City. 
Two of these beautiful wall coverings were 
woven in France in the seventeenth century; 
the third, illustrated above, in Flanders in the 
early sixteenth century. 


The French tapestries, woven with silver 
thread, come from a set of the Four Seasons, 
and represent Autumn and Winter. They once 
belonged to Louis Philippe I, King of France 
from 1830 to 1848. Traditionally attributed 
to Lucas van Leyden, a notable Flemish 
painter and designer of the previous century, 
they display scenes from everyday life similar 
to those once used to decorate calendars in 
Gothic Books of Hours. 

In Winter we see a frozen pond before a 








fantastic building, where skaters are happily 
cavorting. Great Boreas, encircled by che- 
rubic winds, blows his wintry blast in the 
sky and fans the flames of a burning house in 
the distant town toward which villagers 
hurry with hooks and ladders. 

In Autumn the vintagers occupy the fore- 
ground, bringing grapes and treading out the 
wine. In the middle distance bagpipes are 
playing for the dancers in a vineyard, while 
overhead Silenus, boon companion of Bac- 
chus—not yet submerged by Christianity 
rides his; lusty ram in the sky. 

In solemn contrast to these genre scenes, 
The Triumph of God the Father, a tapestry woven 
more than a century earlier, disdains the ac- 
tive for the contemplative life. It is a Gothic 
hanging, allegorically treating the great 
Christian theme of Salvation, man’s domi- 
nant preoccupation throughout the Middle 
Ages. The handsome Gothic lettering of the 
Latin text declares the subject: 





FOR SMOKEFREE 


Irruat horribilis quacumque presentia mortis 

Tuta tamen spes est in bonitate dei 
Translated by Arthur M. Young of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, this reads, 

Let the presence of horrible death rush in wherever 
it will, 
Yet there is a safe hope in the goodness of God. 

Through a break in the clouds, God the 
Father, in papal tiara, leans forth to greet 
His children, His arms spread open in wide 
welcome. Below Him, the Ship of Life, 
driven by the flying winds above it (Aquilo, 
Boreas and Vulturnus) has reached the shore 
of Eternity. Its human cargo is safe at last 
in spite of lost sails, broken masts and rig- 
ging. Arriving simultaneously is a far stranger 
vehicle—a sort of maritime chariot—drawn 
by a phoenix whose breast rests upon a fire 
and whose head is crested with the peacock 
eyes of immortality. On this chariot, Hope 
(Spes) is enthroned with her scythe and 

[Turn to page 129 
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THE ABORIGINES OF PENNSYLVANIA 


s editor of garden literature for the Bul- 

letin of the Garden Club of America, 
Mrs. Roy A. Hunt has written scores of in- 
teresting, thoughtful, and constructive book 
reviews. Now there has come from her pen a 
small but delightfully written volume on 
William Penn, Horticulturist, published by the 
University of Pittsburgh Press. This is a fine 
piece of the bookmaker’s art, and it also 
gives us an insight into Penn’s appreciation 
of rural charm and the beauty of our wild 
flowers, as well as his activities as a horti- 
culturist. 

The numerous citations attest the biblio- 
graphic research involved in the preparation 
of this book, probably most of it done in Mrs. 
Hunt’s own amazing library. The exhibition 
of some of the most outstanding botanical 
books and prints from her library, held at 
Carnegie Institute two years ago, will be re- 
membered. 

A facsimile of the printing of a letter from 
William Penn, written from Philadelphia on 
August 16, 1683, to the Free Society of 
Traders of Pennsylvania, in London, which 
is one of the sources quoted by Mrs. Hunt, is 
given at the back of this book. It is from A 
Collection of the Works of William Penn, Volume 
II, “‘printed and sold by the assigns of J. 
Sowle”’ in 1726, a rare volume in the Darling- 
ton Library at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The letter contains ‘‘a General Description of 
the said Province, it’s Soil, Air, Water, Sea- 
sons and Produce, both Natural and Artificial, 
and the Good Increase thereof. With an Ac- 
count of the Natives, or Aborigines.”’ 

CarNneGiE MaGazine here ventures to dip 
into Mrs. Hunt's limited edition and bring 
forth excerpts from William Penn’s interesting 
description of the ‘‘aborigines’’ of this Com- 
monwealth. 


From a Lerrer sy WILLIAM PENN 

The natives I shall consider in their 
Persons, Language, Manners, Religion and 
Government, with my Sense of their Original. 
For their Persons, they are generally Tall, 
Streight, Well-built, and of singular Propor- 
tion; they tread strong and clever, and mostly 
walk with a Lofty Chin: Of Complexion, 
Black, but by Design, as the Gypsies in Eng- 
land. They grease themselves with Bears-Fat 
Clarified, and using no Defence against Sun or 
Weather, their Skins must needs be Swarthy. 
Their Eye is little and black, not unlike A 
straight-look’d Jew. The thick Lip and flat 
Nose, so frequent with the East-Indians and 
Blacks, are not common to them; for I have 
seen as Comely European-like Faces among 
them of both, as on your Side the Sea; and 
truly an Italian Complexion hath not much 
more of the White, and the Noses of several 
of them have as much of the Roman. 

Their Language is lofty, yet narrow, but 
like the Hebrew; in Signification full, like 
Short-Hand in Writing; One Word serveth in 
the Place of Three, and the Rest are supplied 
by the Understanding of the Hearer: Imper- 
fect in their Tenses, wanting in their Moods, 
Participles, Adverbs, Conjunctions, Inter- 
jections: I have made it my Business to under- 
stand it, that I might not want an Interpreter 
on any Occasion: and I must say, that I know 
not a Language spoken in Europe that hath 
Words of more Sweetness or Greatness, in 
Accent and Emphasis, than theirs. . . . 

Of their Customs and Manners, there is 
much to be said, I will begin with Children: 
So soon as they are Born, they wash them 
in Water, and while very Young, and in cold 
Weather to chuse, they Plunge them in the 
Rivers, to harden and embolden them. Hav- 
ing wrapt them in a Clout, they lay them on 





a straight thin Board, a little more than the 
Length and Breadth of the Child, and swadle 
it fast upon the Board to make it straight; 
wherefore all Indians have flat Heads; and 
thus they carry them at their Backs. The 
Children will go very Young, at Nine Months 
commonly; they wear only a small Clout 
round their Waste, till they are big; if Boys, 
they go a Fishing till Ripe for the Woods, 
which is about Fifteen; then they Hunt, and 
after having given some Proofs of their Man- 
hood, by a Good Return of Skins, they may 
Marry, else it is a Shame to think of a Wife. 
The Girls stay with their Mothers, and help 
to Hoe the Ground, Plant Corn, and carry 
Burthens; and they do well to use them to 
that Young, they must do when they are Old; 
for the Wives are the True Servants of the 
Husbands; otherwise the Men are very Affec- 
tionate to them. 

When the Young Women are fit for Mar- 
riage, they wear something upon their Heads 
for an Advertisement, but so as their Faces 
are hardly to be seen, but when they please: 
the Age they Marry at, if Women, is about 
Thirteen and Fourteen, if Men, Seventeen and 
Eighteen; they are rarely Elder. 

Their Houses are Mats, or Barks of Trees, 
set on Poles, in the Fashion of an English 
Barn, but out of the Power of the Winds, for 
they are hardly higher than a Man; they lye 
on Reeds or Grass. In Travel, they lodge in 
the Woods about a Great Fire, with the 
Mantle of Duffills they wear by Day, wrapt 
about them, and a few Boughs stuck round 
them. 

Their Diet is Maze, or Indian Corn, divers 
Ways prepared; sometimes Roasted in the 
Ashes, sometimes beaten and boiled with 
Water, which they call Homine; they also 
make Cakes, not unpleasant to eat: they have 
likewise several Sorts of Beans and Pease, 
that are good Nourishment; and the Woods 
and Rivers are their Larder. 
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If an European comes to see them, or calls 
for Lodging at their House, or Wigwam, they 
give him the best Place, and first Cut. If they 
come to Visit us, they Salute us with an Itah, 
which is as much as to say, Good be to you, and 
set them down, which is mostly on the 
Ground, close to their Heels, their Legs up- 
right; it may be they speak not a Word, but 
observe all Passages: if you give them any 
Thing to Eat or Drink, Well, for they will 
not ask; and be it Little or Much, if it be 
with Kindness, they are well-pleased, else 
they go away Sullen, but say nothing... . 

But in Liberality they excell, nothing is too 
Good for their Friend; give them a Fine Gun, 
Coat, or other Thing, it may pass Twenty 
Hands before it sticks; Light of Heart, Strong 
Affections, but soon spent; the most Merry 
Creatures that Live, Feast and Dance per- 
petually, they never have much, nor want 
much: Wealth Circulateth like the Blood, all 
Parts partake; and though none shall want 
what another hath, yet exact Observers of 
Property. Some Kings have sold, others pre- 
sented me with several Parcels of Land; the 
Pay, or Presents I made them, were Not 
Hoarded by the particular Owners, but the 
Neighbouring Kings and their Clans being 
present when the Goods were brought out, 
the Parties chiefly concerned, consulted what, 
and to whom they should give them. To 
every King then, by the Hands of a Person 
for that Work appointed, is a Proportion sent, 
so Sorted and Folded, and with that Gravity, 
that is admirable. Then that King sub- 
divideth it in like Manner among His De- 
pendents, they hardly leaving themselves an 
Equal Share with One of their Subjects: and 
be it on such Occasions as Festivals, or at 
their Common Meals, the Kings distribute, 
and to themselves last. They care for Little, 
because they want but Little, and the Reason 
is, a Little contents them: In this they are 
sufficiently revenged on us; if they are Ignorant 
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of our Pleasures, they are also Free from our 
Pains. They are not disquieted with Bills of 
Lading and Exchange, nor perplexed with 
Chancery-Suits and Exchequer-Reckonings. 
We Sweat and Toil to Live; their Pleasure 
feeds them; I mean, their Hunting, Fishing 
and Fowling, and this Table is spread every- 
where: They Eat twice a Day, Morning and 
Evening; their Seats and Table are the 
Ground. Since the Europeans came into these 
Parts, they are grown great Lovers of Strong 
Liquors, Rum especially; and for it exchange 
the Richest of their Skins and Furs. If they are 
heated with Liquors, they are restless till 
they have enough to Sleep; that is their Cry, 
Some more, and I will go to Sleep; but, when 
Drunk, one of the most Wretchedest Spec- 
tacles in the World. 

In Sickness, impatient to be Cured, and for 


' it give any Thing, especially for their Chil- 


dren, to whom they are extremely Natural: 
they drink at those Times, a Teran or De- 
coction of some Roots in Spring-Water; and 
if they Eat any Flesh, it must be of the Fe- 
male of any Creature... . 

These poor People are under a dark Night 
in Things relating to Religion, to be sure, the 
Tradition of it; yet they believe a God and 
Immortality, without the Help of Meta- 
physicks; for they say, There is a Great King 
that made them, who dwells in a Glorious 
Country to the Southward of them, and, that 
the Souls of the Good shall go thither, where 
they shall live again. Their Worship consists 
of Two Parts, Sacrifice and Cantico: Their 
Sacrifice is their First Fruits; the First and 
Fattest Buck they kill, goeth to the Fire, 
where he is all Burnt, with a Mournful Ditty 
of him that performeth the Ceremony, but 
with such Marvellous Fervency, and Labour 
of Body, that he will even Sweat to a Foam. 
The other Part is their Cantico, performed by 
Round-Dances, sometimes Words, sometimes 
Songs, then Shouts, Two being in the Middle 
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that Begin, and by Singing and Drumming on 
a Board, direct the Chorus: Their Postures in 
the Dance are very Antick, and differing, but 
all keep Measure. This is done with equal 
Earnestness and Labour, but great Appear- 
ance of Joy. In the Fall, when the Corn 
cometh in, they begin to Feast one another; 
there have been Two Great Festivals already, 
to which all come that will: I was at one my 
self; ... But they that go, must carry a 
Small-Present in their Money, it may be Six- 
Pence, which is made of the Bone of a Fish; 
the Black is with them as Gold, the White, 
Silver; they call it all Wampum. 

Their Government is by Kings, which they 
call Sachema, and those by Succession, but 
always of the Mother's Side: For Instance, 
the Children of him that is now King, will 
not succeed, but his Brother by the Mother, 
or the Children of his Sister, whose Sons (and 
after them the Children of her Daughters) 
will reign; for no Woman inherits; the Rea- 
son they render for this way of Descent, is, 
that their Issue may not be spurious. 

Every King hath his Council, and that con- 
sists of all the Old and Wise Men of his 
Nation, which perhaps is Two Hundred 
People: Nothing of Moment is undertaken, 
be it War, Peace, Selling of Land or Traffic, 
without advising with them; and which is 
more, with the Young Men too. ‘Tis admir- 
able to consider, how Powerful the Kings are, 
and yet how they move by the Breath of their 
People. I have had occasion to be in Council 
with them upon Treaties for Land, and to 
adjust the Terms of Trade; their Order is 
thus: The King sits in the Middle of an half 
Moon, and hath his Council, the Old and 
Wise on each Hand; behind them, or at a 
little distance, sit the younger Fry, in the 
same Figure. Having consulted and resolved 
their Business, the King ordered one of them 
to speak to me; he stood up, came to me, and 
in the Name of his King saluted me. . . 








ndoubtedly, YOU HAVE MADE YOUR WILL. 
AT LEAST, WE HOPE YOU HAVE. 


And, we hope that your will names an experienced executor and 
trustee. Few individuals have experience in administering estates. 
You would not want an individual to get his first experience by 
administering your estate. 

The Trust Department of The Colonial Trust Company has broad 
experience in the settlement of estates and the management of 
trust funds. We would like to discuss with you the safeguards 
that our service provides 





and any other information or sugges- 





tions you may have concerning your estate. 
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During the Time that this Person spoke, not 
a Man of them was observed to whisper or 
smile; the Old Grave, the Young Reverend 
in their Deportment; they do speak little, but 
fervently, and with Elegancy: I have never 
seen more natural Sagacity, considering them 
without the Help, (I was going to say, the 
Spoil) of Tradition; and he will deserve the 
Name of Wise, that out-wits them in any 
Treaty about a Thing they understand. When 
the Purchase was agreed, great Promises past 
between us of Kindness and good Neighbour- 
hood, and that the Indians, and English must 
live in Love, as long as the Sun gave Light. 
Which done, another made a Speech to the 
Indians, in the Name of all the Sachamakers 
or Kings, first to tell them what was done; 
next to charge and command them, To Love 
the Christians, and particularly live in Peace 
with me, and the People under my Govern- 
ment: That many Governours had been in 
the River, but that no Governour had come 
himself to live and stay here before; and hav- 
ing now such an one that had treated them 
well, they should never do him or his any 
wrong. At every Sentence of which they 
shouted, and said, Amen, in their Way. 

The Justice they have is Pecuniary: in Case 
of any Wrong or evil Fact, be it Murther it 
self, they Atone by Feasts and Presents of 
their Wampum, which is proportioned to the 
Quality of the Offence or Person injured, or 
of the Sex they are of: For in case they kill 
a Woman, they pay double, and the Reason 
they render, is, That she breedeth Children, 
which Men cannot do. ‘Tis rare that they fall 
out, if Sober; and if Drunk, they forgive it, 
saying, It was the Drink, and not the Man. 

We have agreed, that in all Differences be- 
tween us, Six of each Side shall end the 
Matter: Don’t abuse them, but let them have 
Justice, and you win them: The worst is, that 
they are the worse for the Christians, who 
have propagated their Vices, and yielded 


them Tradition for ill, and not for good... . 
For their Original, I am ready to believe 
them of the Jewish Race, I mean, of the 
Stock of the Ten Tribes, and that for the fol- 
lowing Reasons; first, They were to go to a 
Land not planted or known, which to be sure 
Asia and Africa were, if not Europe; and he 
that intended that extraordinary Judgment 
upon them, might make the Passage not un- 
easy to them, as it is not impossible in itself, 
from the Easter-most Parts of Asia, to the 
Wester-most of America. In the next place, I 
find them of like Countenance, and their 
Children of so lively Resemblance, that a Man 
would think himself in Dukes-place or Berry- 
street in London, when he seeth them. But 
this is not all; they agree in Rites, they 
reckon by Moons; they offer their first Fruits, 
they have a kind of Feast of Tabernacles; they 
are said to lay their Altar upon Twelve Stones; 
their Mourning a Year, Customs of Women, 
with many Things that do not now occur. 


A GIFT OF TAPESTRIES 

[Continued from page 124| 
sickle and her cage with an imprisoned bird, 
attributes of temporal hopefulness. This god- 
dess of Christian lore is already being drawn 
to shore by two heroic figures who are sur- 
rounded by eleven other great figures of the 
Old Testament, all in adoration before the 
Lord. Below at the right, Daniel, surrounded 
by three patriarchal lions, prays behind the 
bars of the den. Balancing him in the oppo- 
site corner sits Manassch in stocks. Between 
and above them kneel Judith, Esther, David, 
Aaron, Moses, and other prophets and heroes 
of Christianity. 

These tapestries make a magnificent addi- 
tion to the new Department of the Decora- 
tive Arts, whose establishment last year was 
made possible by a generous grant from the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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FIRST OF THE CORONATION NOVELS 


Comments on ‘‘In the Wet’’ by Nevil Shute 


™ coronation of young Queen Elizabeth 
is, I believe, going to be the theme of 
hundreds of novels in the next few decades. 
This is highly probable because there has not 
been an event recently which has created so 
great a series of emotional echoes among such 
a'wide variety of people. The historians may 
or may not consider it a vital fact in history. 
That will depend upon what will happen in 
this girl's reign. But the novelist is certain to 
use the occasion as the basis of much artistic 
self-expression since he is already aware of the 
emotional reverberation. 

The emotional reverberation of the corona- 
tion re-echoed in many groups throughout the 
world. Think of a little girl or a boy brought 
up in years of blitz, in the darkness. Think 
of the open-eyed astonishment when the 
lights went on in London. It seemed as if God 
proclaimed again, ‘‘Let there be light,’’ and 
the darkness vanished. There was tremendous 
excitement in the heart of the young people 
of England when the lights went on after the 
blitz, and this coronation was a grand ex- 
tension of the illumination. It was the first 
great public decoration that the drab, half- 
wrecked cities of England had seen. A whole 
generation, for the first time, saw flamboyant 
decoration, the great city in song, dancing 
and rejoicing, the splendor of procession, the 
world bright and alive. It must have left a 
lifelong impress on the whole young English 
generation of night vanished, dawn come, 
and joy recovered. 

Their parents and their grandparents prob- 
ably had another emotion entirely. They had 
remembered the light of other jubilees, and— 
one does not need to be too old to remember 
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other coronations. The previous reign was 
not so very long. The older generation was 
impressed beyond the bright pageantry. The 
impression is related to its worries. It is al- 
ways worried about the apparent disintegra- 
tion of moral standards, the loss of decency. 
The older generation is afraid that all the 
moral dignities they were taught are now 
vanishing from the world and that the ex- 
ample given by movie stars and others whom 
the children adore, and therefore wish they 
could imitate, are hardly ennobling. Then 
suddenly they have, in England, set at the top 
of society, a sweet young mother, represent- 
ing the decencies of the world, the one to be 
imitated, the one whose style of life becomes 
a standard for all, representing a hardly 
broken chain of goodness beginning with her 
great-great-grandmother Victoria. The older 
generation feels in the coronation not so much 
the splendor that the young people delight 
in, but the re-enthronement of goodness and 
decency. 

To the average Englishman of whatever 
generation, that coronation was an additional 
source of deep feeling precisely because of its 
antiquity. The old garments, the old ritual, 
the old anointing, and everything old, re- 
minded them that England itself is very old, 
that it has lasted through many crises and 
having endured will be able to endure further. 
It was this sense of continuity, the very 


Dr. Freehof looks toward his native land in this re- 
view, the final of four derived from his autumn series on 
current best-sellers, given for the public in Rodef Shalom 
Temple. He was born in London but came to America 
with his parents, and became a citizen at twenty-one. 












antiquity of the ancient ceremony and the 
reassurance of enduring that means so much 
to English people and to the entire Empire. 
People poured into London from Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Ceylon, and Africa. 
To them it meant that in a changing world— 
with Asia fermenting into God knows what 
and empires falling apart—the crown, the 
bond which united the British Empire, has 
been re-established in love and in pride. So, 
to the young a new splendor, to the older 
generation a renewal of goodness, to the 
English in general a sense of unbroken his- 
tory, and to the empire the royalty, the 
crown, the bond, the continuity. 

All these moods are hard to put into words. 
But novelists will try to do it. Take it for 
granted there will be scores and scores of 
coronation novels. But Nevil Shute has come 
into print with the first of them. This is the 
first coronation novel, the first of a long pro- 
cession. He picks one of the four fields of emo- 
tion for his background—the crown, the 
queen, as the bond reuniting this far-flung 
commonwealth of nations. Nevil Shute 
mourns over the Empire in this novel. He 
bemoans the danger of its falling apart and 
makes an original explanation of the reason 
for its apparent disintegration. He writes a 
political tract in the form of a novel, and 
around the tract he weaves an extraordinary, 
mystic theme. 

The author begins with the title of gloom 
because he wants to arrive ultimately at sun- 
shine. He picks the sodden part of Australia 
that is a desert in the dry season and a swamp 
in the rainy season, or, as they call it there, 
‘‘in the wet.’’ This story is easy to tell, for 
it is in the form of a mystery story, in fact 
a sort of mystic mystery novel. He succeeds, 
I am certain, in having every reader mystified 
almost to the last page and then provides an 
explanation that is in itself a greater mystery. 
A very rapidly aging, sick minister, the 





Rev. Roger Hargreaves, is beginning a little 
autobiography. In this little Australian town 
of Landsborough he cannot get much writing 
material, so he bought three or four children’s 
notebooks in which to write. He is pre- 
sumably in his sixties, all but broken with 
malaria and other tropical diseases. He is an 
Englishman, had been a chaplain in the First 
World War. He had not wanted to go back to 
his English parish and instead worked for the 
Church of England with the Bush Brother- 
hood, an abstemious, active, missionary so- 
ciety in the outposts of Australian civiliza- 
tion. Then toward the close of his middle life, 
having been sick, having gotten malaria, he 
returned to England. He married. His wife died 
and he could not face his widowerhood and 
so has gone back to Australia. In spite of his 
age, which is too advanced now for the harsh 
life of the Bush Brotherhood, they have ac- 
cepted him again. He has gotten sick again 
and now, weak and broken, the bishop has 
sent him to Landsborough to revive the ne- 
glected parish where there are only about 
twenty white families, and the surrounding 
stockmen, the sheepherders and cattlemen, 
totaling perhaps five hundred individuals. 

The parish is very extensive and he has to 
ride in trucks or whatever vehicle he could 
get. He is old and tired. The parish house is 
all in ruins. There is only one room that is 
usable, and even there the floor is dangerously 
weak. But as long as there is dry weather he 
can stand it. In “‘the wet,’’ he does not have 
any dry clothes at all. The long wet season 
finally ends; the dry season begins. It is then 
that all the stockmen come into Landsbor- 
ough for the race meets that are the great 
countryside celebrations. The stockmen ride 
the horses and bet on them. 

It is on the second day of the race meets 
that a dirty drunken old man, broken by age 
and drink, bumps into Hargreaves on a street 
in the village and says, ‘I know who you 
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are. You're the new parson. You always talk 
about harpsand heaven. I don’t hold with it.”’ 

Hargraves says, “‘Very well, what is your 
name?” 

He answers, ‘My name is Stevie. What's 
yours?”’ 

“My name is Hargreaves.”’ 

“No, your first name.” 

“My name is Roger.” 

So the drunk says, ‘I’m Stevie and you're 
Roger and we are both cobbers.”’ (That is the 
Australian slang for partners or comrades.) 
And he walks away. 

The old minister inquires about Stevie and 
all they tell him is that the old drunk lives 
on some sort of pension. He had evidently 
served in the RAF in the First World War. 
If the constable catches him on pension days 
before he goes into the saloon, he sees that he 
buys a new pair of shoes out of his pension. If 
not, he will drink it up the first day. He lives 
with an old Buddhist pagan Chinese, who 
raises vegetables out in the country and sup- 
plies Landsborough with vegetables. 

One day the Chinese comes into town and 
says that Stevie is very sick; he has pains in 
his stomach. The wet has begun and the doc- 
tor cannot be reached. So Hargreaves and 
nurse Finlay decide to go and see what they 
can do for him. They find Stevie dying, and 
during his last delirium he asks Hargreaves 
to get in touch with Stevie’s wife Rosemarie, 
who lives in Yarrow Street in Canberra. 

Hargreaves promises, and then Stevie tells 
a long rambling story of having been pilot on 
the “‘Queen’s flight,’’ flying the Queen's 
plane all over the Empire. During this story 
he calls himself either ‘‘Nigger,’’ or ‘“David.”’ 
At dawn Stevie dies and they bury him there 
on the island. 

The end of the book has Hargreaves doing 
some parish visiting in the house of a large 
stockman. They talk about Stevie. There are 
other guests too, and the stockman says, 
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“Oh, his name was Stevie Higgins. He was 
born around here, served a short time in the 
RAF, had a mean wife, as mean as he, and 
they both were drunks. He was just a dere- 
lict.’" Just then some surveyors come in. 

Hargreaves thinks: I promised to see his 
wife Rosemarie, whom he said he had met in 
Buckingham Palace and who lives in Yarrow 
Street in Canberra. He asks one of the sur- 
veyors from Canberra, ‘‘Where is Yarrow 
Street?” 

‘There is no such street in Canberra.”’ 

Another one says, ‘You know, that is a 
funny thing. I had something to do with 
laying out the new district that won't be 
built up for about thirty years, and I know 
some of the streets that were planned and one 
is Yarrow Street. But I guess there won't be 
any houses there for at least thirty years.”’ 

Then a tall Scotch stockman comes in and 
asks the minister whether he will come and 
baptize a baby who has been born to him. The 
owner of the place says, ‘“That is Anderson, 
a very fine fellow. He has been living with a 
half-breed girl.’’ The minister goes with him 
to the little boy. They decide to call the half- 
breed baby, David. 

In other words, the theme is that the 
drunken derelict has visions of his future 
incarnation on earth. He sees the life he is 
going to live in that incarnation. It is vivid 
enough for him to tell the whole future story 
of David ‘‘Nigger’’ Anderson, who will pilot 
the Queen’s flight forty years from the time 
when the story is being told. 

This is an extraordinary story. It is, first 
of all, a political tract and not too profound 
a one either. It amounts to this: that the 
danger to the Empire will not come, as 
hitherto people have thought, from the fact 
that outlying colonies and commonwealths 
will want to break away to independence. It 
will be the reverse. The outlying common- 
wealths, particularly the English-speaking 








ones, will want unity. It is only England it- 
self which, because of its poverty and its 
socialism and its bitterness, is the sick heart, 
and therefore the center of weakness of the 
Empire. Of course, the English today are 
semi-socialists. It is the result of their 
poverty. 

The raw materials that maintained Eng- 
lish manufacturing came from all over the 
world and had to be paid for. Today there is 
nothing with which to pay for them. Before 
the old factories can compete in the modern 
world, they need to be renewed. There is 
nothing with which to renew them. England, 
with all its skill and its courage, is under- 
going an era of poverty, at least for a genera- 





tion. It is very well for us to have a free 
enterprise system with our wealth of raw 
material. We can afford it. It is the best sys- 
tem in the world when you can afford it. 
Capitalism is a perfect way of increasing 
wealth, but socialism is a tragic necessity 
when it comes to sharing the poverty. The 
best way to be poor is to be poor with equal 
sharing. 

The English do not like it. When they re- 
cover they will move away from socialism 
back to a more individualistic system of pro- 
duction, but for the present, socialism is the 
inescapable burden of English life. It is not 
the fault of the Labor Party. The Tory Party 
has hardly diminished one iota of the social- 
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ism. There is no other way in which to feed 
everybody. It is a necessity and it is, if the 
English can help it, only a transient neces- 
sity. As a political tract the opinions of Nevil 
Shute are not worth more than the strong 
opinions of a person who adheres to one con- 
cept. He is entitled to his own opinions. 

What is more interesting is the extraordi- 
nary mysticism with which he surrounds this 
political-coronation story. It is extraordinary 
because it is new. Not that the concept of 
being afforded another chance, having another 
life, is new in itself. It is an ancient belief. 
In Europe it was held to by Plato, by the 
great medieval Hebrew philosopher Abar- 
banel, by many mystics and cabalists. But in 
Europe this belief, that we can be born again 
to another chance on earth, is only the un- 
usual belief of the few. It is a native and a 
dominant belief in India. When you find that 
int English literature, it comes from India. 
The English have been deeply impressed by 
Indian moods. Transmigration of the soul, 
moving the spirit from one body to another 
on earth is Indian; but in this novel it is 
Indian with a difference. 

This Indian idea differs from the rebirth as 
it appears in the Jewish and Christian tradi- 
tion. In this tradition mankind as a social 
body may have another chance in some 
better era on earth, but the individual has 
not a chance again on earth. He has a chance 
again in another realm, but the Indians say he 
has a chance again here on earth. Neither idea 
can be proved. Both are matters of faith; but 
it is interesting that both the Palestinian 
Judeo-Christian idea of another chance in an- 
other realm, and the Indian idea of another 
chance on earth, involve memories of the past. 

The theory is that if a person may live 
again, he has lived before, and who will tell 
us whether this life that we have is the first 
or the second or the third, and therefore what 
strange things may be in our memory from 
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previous existences. In fact it is in Eastern 
legend, in ancient Palestinian Talmudic 
legend and in Christian poetry that when we 
come into this earth we come from a previous 
life in another and a more radiant realm. 
What does the poet mean when he says, 
“Trailing clouds of glory do we come from 
God who is our home?”’ Read it as poetry, but 
think of it as mysticism. 

So there are in literature scores of stories of 
memories of previous existence on earth. But 
we have had to wait until the year 1953 for 
an English novelist to make an entirely 
original change in the whole concept. In- 
stead of memory of a previous earthly exist- 
ence or heavenly, it has prophecy of a coming 
one. That, I believe, has not been said any- 
where. He merges here Indian transmigra- 
tion, spiritualist clairvoyance, into one 
theme. It is a concept at least to be enjoyed 
if not accepted. We are rather moved by it. 
Obviously it is beyond all proof. It makes a 
beautiful stirring story: a drunk who sees 
himself born again, forewarned by his beauti- 
ful dreams that he is going to slide into an- 
other life, helping the aging Queen Elizabeth 
save the British Empire, and saving her life 
and getting that unique Australian honor, 
the seventh vote, for it. All this is a beautiful 
description of a clairvoyant look into another 
existence—an entirely original theme, as far 
as I can remember. 

It is a very English book just as a contem- 
porary Englishman should write it—a coro- 
nation novel, an empire novel, a novel 
which, speaking of this man’s second chance, 
symbolizes another chance for his beloved 
British Empire. He means to say that, al- 
though the Empire is now under cloud and 
slogs in darkness through the mud, it is 
coming to the time when it will walk again 
on dry land. The sun will again shine, he 
writes, on the British Empire, even though 
now it is walking in misery ‘In the Wet.” 





Something has been done 
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OLOR and ‘‘weather’’ formerly had much in common. 
Nothing much was done about either. 


There still is not very much a person can do about the 
weather except perhaps prepare for it. 
About color, however, there are a great many things that 
can, and are being done. 
Pittsburgh research and experience have proved that 
One—Color has inherent energy 
Two—Color can be used scientifically 


In its work with color, Pittsburgh found that some 
colors induce happiness and some make us sad. Other colors 
make us calm and some tend to cause confusion. 


These and other color facts have been incorporated into 
Pittsburgh’s Color Dynamics—the internationally fam- 
ous basis for modern painting and decorating. 

Color Dynamics is an outstanding contribution to better 
living for millions of Americans. 

It has created new and pleasant surroundings in factories, 
hospitals, schools, homes, stores and other places in which 
men and women work and live. 

The drab, bleak, inefficient or inharmonious color schemes 
of yesteryear are being changed with Color Dynamics to 
smooth, beautiful and functional color patterns as modern 
and efficient as the world of tomorrow. 
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COLLECTORS CORNER 


Mrs. Augustus K. 
Oliver enjoys her Red 
Ridinghood figurines, 
but is quite casual 
about her hobby. 
“Everybody likes to 
collect,’’ she says, 
‘‘and when you go into 
an antique shop you 
have something to ask 
for.’’ Her open-sesame 
into the world of an- 
tique dealers, which 
she enjoys visiting at home or when travel- 
ing, is ‘Do you have any Little Red Riding- 
hoods?”’ 

“Sometimes they look at me as if I were 
plumb crazy,’’ she comments, but of course 
at other times—and it’s surprising how in- 
frequently—a shop can produce one of the 
little figures of the storybook personality 
loved by children down through the years. 

Mrs. Oliver displayed her collection of 
some twenty Red Ridinghoods last December 
at the Pittsburgh Garden Center, of which 
she had been president sixteen years until her 
retirement in the fall, and they attracted 
much attention. ‘People are interested in any 
collection,”’ she remarks. Hers began when 
she happened to notice a Little Red Riding- 
hood among the gifts at a wedding, and de- 
cided then and there to start collecting. Her 
brother sent her first figurine from Detroit 
when he heard of her new interest. 

One of her favorite little figures shows the 
wolf in bed, with the small red-garbed visitor 
standing alongside. A tiny thing, it decorates 
the top of a china matchbox. On another 
matchbox the pair stand side by side. These 
two boxes came from Washington, D. C., and 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





Another of her Red Ridinghoods is a small 
whistle of brownish Bennington ware, 
brought from Vermont by a friend. In general, 
the color in most of her figurines is more 
orange than red—possibly the result of dif- 
ficulty in firing the color. 

Last summer in an antique shop on Cape 
Cod Mrs. Oliver found a rather large (10 
inches) Staffordshire figure of Little Red 
Ridinghood sitting by a tree, the wolf peep- 
ing from behind the tree trunk. She has 
several others of Staffordshire. 

Also on the Cape, Mr. Oliver who, accord- 
ing to her, considers her collection ‘‘quite 
silly,’’ bought her a framed picture out of an 
old storybook. The little girl in red is shown 
knocking at her grandmother's door—''right 
cute,’” Mrs. Oliver describes it. 

Another she discovered and bought last 
summer is unusually lovely and quite different 
from any other she has seen because it is en- 
tirely of wax. It is about seven inches high, 
worked out in perfect detail down to the 
flowers in Red Ridinghood’s tiny basket, and 
stands under a glass dome. 

The most common pose for these figurines 
is to have the wolf peeping around the corner 
of Little Red Ridinghood’s skirts—a very 
amiable and harmless situation. Of these Mrs. 
Oliver has seven in different colors and sizes. 
One of hers (5 inches), however, shows the 
wolf lying in a four-poster bed with a canopy 
over it. This, from Germany, is of modern 
manufacture, whereas most of hers are older 
ones. Still another shows Little Red Riding- 
hood riding gaily on the back of the wolf! 

One piece in her collection consists of a 
wooden slab, to which is fastened a leather 
pocket on which the little heroine is painted. 
This came from Ohio and was probably 
meant to hold mail. New York State is 


















another source of some of her figurines. She 
looks for them in small antique shops—'‘not 
the big ones. Their prices are too awful, and 
it’s not worth it.” 

A stein made in Germany, cylindrical in 
shape without handles, carries all the epi- 
sodes of this favorite Mother Goose story, 
painted, then fired in. 

Red Ridinghood is painted on the front of 
one small Victorian vase, possibly seven 
inches tall. It seems likely that many vases of 
this style were manufactured. 

A modern figure of Red Ridinghood, manu- 
factured in Detroit, is a lovely one (6 inches), 
the little lace skirt reproduced in fine detail. 
With this, no wolf is glimpsed anywhere. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Raymond Evans also has 
a collection of Little Red Ridinghoods, but 
keeps hers at her summer home in Hyannis- 
port. 

Mrs. Oliver's figurines, collected during the 
past five years, stand at various places in her 
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home in Fox Chapel, where visitors and her 
grandchildren can easily see them. ‘They are 
conversation pieces," she explains. 

She formerly collected bells, and says they 
are ‘‘a lot of fun, but took too much study”’ 
to prevent being fooled by reproductions. 


PICTURES FOR PEOPLE 
[Continued from page 115| 

The print judges were Harry K. Shigeta, a 
prominant professional photographer of 
Chicago; Doris Martha Weber, experienced in 
exhibition work and an art instructor in the 
schools of Cleveland; and O. E. Romig. 

The color slide judges were Helen C. 
Manzer of New York City, a top-notch color- 
slide and monochrome-print exhibitor and a 
teacher of photography; Charles F. Roth, 
formerly of Eastman Kodak Stores, Pitts- 
burgh; and George F. Steck, of Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, a veteran exhibitor and critic 
of color photography. 
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Courtesy Georg Jensen 


OQ n a tiny island snatched from the sea, flourishing medieval Venice 
imprisoned a segment of her pcpulation. The island was Murano; the 
prisoners, her celebrated glass-blowers. 


Since the fifth century, the Venetian republic had taken a commanding 
lead in the production of fine glassware; and as an assurance that its 
monopoly would not be lost, she secreted the art on Murano. Her glass- 
blowers were respected socially, even allowed to marry nobility; but they 
paid with their lives if they dared to carry their secrets from the island 


While the glow of Venice as a world power has long since died, the 
fame of Murano as a glass center remains. These lovely handkerchief bowls 
are examples of the island's modern movement headed by Paolo Venini. 
Beautifully ribboned with color, they borrow their name from their re- 
semblance to a raised handkerchief. Their form is free and flowing as if 
they had barely detached themselves from the blowpipes that made them. 
What table would not be enhanced by such rich and graceful art? 
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ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


ETRUSCAN PAINTING 

By Massimo PaLLoTiNo, TRANSLATED BY M. E. STANLEY 
Albert Skira, Geneva, Switzerland, 1952. ($12.50) 

140 pages, 65 color plates 

Carnegie Library no. qr 759.5 P19 


ROMAN PAINTING 

By AmMapgo Maruri, TRANSLATED BY STUART GILBERT 
Albert Skira, Geneva, Switzerland, 1953. ($15.00) 
155 pages, 84 color plates 

On order at Carnegie Library 


BYZANTINE PAINTING 

By ANDRE GRABAR, TRANSLATED BY STUART GILBERT 
Albert Skira, Geneva, Switzerland, 1953. ($20.00) 
204 pages, 106 color plates 

Carnegie Library no. qr 729.7 G76 


FE" last year when I first saw Skira’s 
new book dealing with Etruscan Painting 
I became interested in reviewing what we 
now know of ancient painting. Struck by the 
immediate beauty of this initial presentation 
I could not have guessed the value in waiting. 
For only recently two successive volumes 
have made their appearance, one on Roman 
Painting and the other, Byzantine Painting. 
The impact of seeing these three books to- 
gether should not only alter many of our 
previous views concerning the arts of an- 
tiquity but may indeed cause us to reflect 
more deeply on what lies behind the face of 
all western painting. 

However, upon making a further investi- 
gation of our own fine arts libraries, both here 
at Carnegie Institute and also at Carnegie 
Tech, I found several other publications that 
deal somewhat similarly with these same 
epochs of art. Among the most noteworthy in 
Tech's library are L’arte Etrusca by Giglioli, 
an Italian entry, and Art Etrusque by Lou- 
komski from France. Both these books show 
the painting in relation to sculpture and 
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architecture of the time, while Skira’s book 
does not. There is another Italian publication, 
La Villa dei Mistari by Amedeo Maiuri, 
which is already a collector's item. Never be- 
fore have I seen such luxurious reproductions 
of the Pompeian frescoes. The color plates are 
in a separate binding, and since they are more 
than four times the size of any of Skira’s they 
have the advantage in registering more exact 
details. 

This all serves to demonstrate an ever 
growing contemporary interest in all the 
previously neglected phases of art. In fact, 
one might even consider this a trend in the 
modern publication of art books. Today 
Albert Skira is perhaps the most illustrious 
of several present-day publishers who are 
using every modern means to bring us fine 
art books of quality at a popular price. 

Unquestionably the foremost champion of 
this recent trend is the writer André Malraux. 
Beginning with his earlier book, The Psy- 
chology of Art, as well as in his shorter cri- 
tiques in magazines and articles, his original 
thesis is stated in terms of his concern for 
modern photography and its effects on the 
esthetics of our age. He compares our almost 
daily encounter with photographic reproduc- 
tions of works of art from every phase and age 
to a visit through an “‘imaginary museum.” 

In speaking of the importance of the mu- 
seum in our modern esthetics, Malraux points 
to the fact that once the work of art had been 
removed from its place of origin, ‘‘the art 
gallery juxtaposes it to rival or even hostile 
works,’’ so that every art collection becomes 
‘an anthology of contrasts.’’ While looking 
back to that time “‘when only traditional 
works were brought together, classified, and 
reproduced,’’ he feels that “‘others were rele- 
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gated to an obscurity’’ from which only a few 
emerged as ‘‘examples of alleged decadence."’ 
He believes the value in viewing a modern 
portfolio of reproduction is something of a 
‘“rehabilitation,’’ as it isolates the artist from 
the “‘classic’’ and enables us to see him as an 
artist sui generis. 

I have felt a similar sense of immediacy in 
viewing a number of our recent art films. 
Surely when a large Hollywood company like 
Twentieth-Century Fox has taken over what 
used to be the province of only ivory-tower 
producers, this is indeed more than a trend— 
this means business. 

Much more vivid than simply the surprise 
of first seeing Vermeer blown-up to movie 
screen size came my final recognition of this 
painter's latent monumentality as was evi- 
denced in a close-up of his Maidservant Pour- 
ing Milk. This is only another aspect of the 
problem that confronted Malraux in viewing 
the art portfolio where “‘the majority of il- 
lustrations are usually the same size and 
format.’’ He feels that “reproduction has 
created fictitious arts, by systematically falsi- 
fying the scale of objects’’ and so ‘“‘the im- 
perfect finish of smaller work, due to its 
limited dimensions, produces in enlargement 
the effectof abold style in the modern idiom.”’ 

While in the realm of black-and-white 
photography, Malraux pursues the problem 
in terms of the resulting “‘family likeness”’ 
between *‘different objects of the same epoch,” 
such as a square of tapestry, a stained-glass 
window, or even a miniature painting. This 
he believes only promotes our tendency to- 
ward the intellectualization of art—‘‘the 
focusing’’ of the camera in relation to a piece 
of sculpture ‘‘and, above all, the skillfully 
adjusted lighting, may impart violent empha- 
sis to something the sculptor himself merely 
hinted at.” 

Returning to Skira’s books once more I am 
happy to report that his color work is much 





more faithful to the originals than ever be- 
fore. For in his earlier publications there was 
a certain aura of ‘‘technicolor glow’’ that 
distorts as it prettifies. In Byzantine Painting 
most of the works are actually mosaics, and 
many of them have never been reproduced 
before in color. Much of their success is due 
to the careful attention given their frequently 
gold backgrounds. By over-printing their 
metallic inks with subtle nuances of color 
they have not only been able to simulate the 
changeable lighting effect of gold itself, 
but they also strongly suggest the patina that 
comes with age. No less rewarding are the 
vividly textural representations of the Etrus- 
can and Roman frescoes, for they bring out 
into the light a certain strange beauty that is 
a result of their cracked and broken, scaling 
and aged surfaces. Their appearance adds 
something to our wonder in seeing them as 
they have withstood the ravages of time. For 
to us, it seems as though time itself has been 
given form, therefore made less formidable as 
it is precised in imagery. This very fragmenta- 
tion is then what links these ancient works to 
the art of our own age. 

Although Skira has employed the most 
recognized scholars to write his texts, I seri- 
ously wonder whether their inevitable worth 
will actually be in the realm of art history but 
rather in terms of something far more im- 
mediate as it pertains to painting itself. For 
even when Picasso or the Italian Sironi first 
encountered the arts of antiquity in their very 
own place, each could only discover something 
that was already his own. In fact, our own 
way of looking at these works more indi- 
vidually has been prompted by the personal 
values these same men attributed to them. By 
way of evidence, certain works of modern 
painting seem to testify to the fact that there 
still remains much new life to become awak- 
ened in those ‘‘alleged examples of deca- 
dence.” 
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